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infases morethonght into poetical minds; history sows the 
time-honored seeds of experience; commerce begins to 
flourish ; industry prospers in many portions of Greece, 
especially upon the islands; and. many of the population 
become affluent and rich. This admirable progress in the 
life of {)ie people re-acted favorably upon the Fine Arts. 
In times past Art had to pander to the pedantry of 
creeds and the bigotry of priests, and occasionally had to 
perform the menial services of a mechanic. But with the 
beginning of the 6th century before Christ, Art began to 
assert her independence, and to exercise her creative 
power : she began to produce works which were instinct 
with this independence, this creative power; instinct 
with originality and genius ; they were works of Art 
in the highest sense of the word. But let it not 
be imagined that this transition was brought about 
spasmodically. Like all things And thoughts of spiritual 
grandeur and majesty, the transition took place quietly, 
silently, unobtrusively, modestly, slowly. Nor could there 
yet have been any question of schools like those of the sub- 
sequent Venetian and Florentine schools, fixed laws and 
styles of Art. We are not aware that any distinct rules, 
or school existed, where every artist established a theory of 
Art according to his own particular genius, and where the 
statues of the divinities or other works of Art are sus- 
ceptible of classification. Such distinct schools did not 
exist. All that we know is, that Art flourished first in the 
islands, where wealth, produced by commercial activity, 
afforded the possibility of gratifying the sense of the Beau- 
tiful, by a liberal patronage of Art and artists. The near- 
est towns and villages on the continent soon imitated the 
example of the islands. The artists of Samos and Chios 
received extensive commissions .from the towns on the 
coast of Asia Minor; Cretan artists establish themselves 
in Morea and in Italy. The artists of jEgina are the first 
to display the greatest activity. The progress of the con- 
tinent is not near so rapid, and Athens, which was destined 
to become eventually the great focus of Grecian Art, dis- 
played at the dawn of Art the most singular apathy, 
presentmg not one single artistic repntation, excepting the 
name of Beedalos. Hence the partiality of the Athenians 
for old Dgedalos, and their anxiety to honor his memory. 

But, after the downfall of the Pisistratide dynasty. Art 
began to flourish in Athens, and we hear of Autenor, who 
executed the statues of the tyrants Harmodios and Aris- 
togeiton ; and of Amphikrates, who executed the statue of 
a colossal lion, which was erected before the gates of the 
town in honor of Leaina, the heroic woman, who clung 
with unfaltering affection to her lover Aristogeiton. 

This is the time, when Athens begins to merit the good 
opinion of Plutarch, who characterizes the noble city as — 
" The devoted mother and affectionate nurse of many 
" various spheres of Art, invention, and creative genius, pro- 
" ducing noble fruits, in every direction, and watching with 
" untiring vigilance over their growth and conservation," 



EXTHACTS 

FROM THE 

DIAEY OF AN AETIST. 

33$ 3laclt Supper, 

ToasDAT, Mail 25, 1841. 

Becged another sitting of Dr. S , in order to put 

the last finish to his medallion. Impossible to do this in 
absence of the sitter, without compromising the spirit of the 
likeness ; resolve never to attempt it in future. The 
ground must have much to do with the effect of a relievo ; 
for after one has got it fiat, and set right the inequalities, 
so sure to arise in the process of modelling, the face itself 
seems to want something. The cause of this cannot be 
from the inequalities and portions of clay that may stick 
to the ground, casting reflections on the relief ; since then 
in a high relief (which would receive more reflections), 
this fact would be more observable ; whereas it is exactly 
the contrary : a high relief is much more independent of 
the ground than a low relief is. No, the cause of this 
mysterious relation between the ground and the basso 
upon it must lie somewhere else ? What is the essential 
difference between a high and a low relief, considering them 
in extremis ? — If I take an extremely high relief of a 
face, it will be the veritable half of aface, the section passing 
vertically through the centre of the forehead and nose, and 
laid upon a flat ground. Now a low relief of the same — 
what is it 1 Certainly not a proportional reduction in the 
various depths of the half-face : such an uniform flattening 
would not do it, because whilst the markings on any sur- 
face, such as the modelling in the ear, the eyelids, and 
wrinkles of the skin, are shown in their natural relief ; the 
respective surfaces on which these stand, are not relieved 
from one another in the same proportion. The face here is, 
in fact, divided into planes which, when parallel, and 
abruptly terminating one on the- other, with sides at right 
angles, may be comparatively on the same level, because in 
that case the depth of the sides is not appreciated. But 
then the markings, on a more distant plane, are less pro- 
nounced than those on a more advanced plane, in order 
that the distant plane may appear to retire, as in painting, 
from its want of distinctness, as well as from its perspec- 
tive diminution. The striking difference, then, between 
high and low relief appears to be here ; the one is a veri- 
table re^rodtidion of form, however it be attached to a 
ground ; the other is a half pictorial equivalent for this 
form. In the medallion before me the plaiie of the cheek 
bone is raised from that of the nose not more than three- 
quarters of an inch, whereas, in Nature, the distance 
between these two planes must be two inches and a half. 
In the cast, now, tracing forwards from the plane of the 
cheek bone to that of the outer canthns of the eye, there 
is a gradual sinking of a quarter of an inch, which corres- 
ponds to nearly an inch, in Nature ; and then forward 
again from the plane of the outer to that of the inner cau- 
thus (which is invisible, being hidden behind the contour of 
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the eyeball), there is a sinking of somewhat more than a 
quarter of an inch, corresponding to more than an inch of 
real (Jepth, in the round. Now this seems tolerably pro- 
portiooal, but when I consider how this last quarter of an 
inch is disposed of in the medallion, and compare it with 
its corresponding one inch, in Nature, the proportion 
vanishes at once. For up to the onter boundary of the 
iris the surface is nearly flat (which, m Nature, is the seg- 
ment of a sphere) ; then it sinks down suddenly a very 
little to mark the commencement of the transparent cor- 
nea, and is comparatively flat ; again, to the front thereof 
where it retreats at right angles, for the remainder of the 
quarter inch, representing the depth of cornea in the pro- 
portion of one to two, and whilst the proportions hitherto 
have been as one to foar, they are in another part of the 
eyeball as one to six : some depths are reduced one-half, 
some one-fourth, some one-sixth. But stay ! the disparity 
at the ear is yet more remarkable : let me reckon it. In 
Nature the plane even with the hollow of the ear must be 
full two inches and a half in advance of the plane of the 
nose, whilst, in the basso, from the deep cutting of the 
ear, these parts are actually on one plane ; and it is in vir- 
tue of this very deep cutting that the plane of the ear 
keeps its place in advance of the plane of the nose, for the 
sharp shades which thereby fall into the ear bring it out, just 
the same as in painting : and suggest (by the way) the 
consideration of something I have been puzzling about. 
[Note. — To investigate the subject of " Medallion Engrav- 
ing," common engraving, and monochromatic representa- 
tions generally.] Certainly, with all this depending on. 
local light and shade, and delicate relief of surfaces, any 
inequalities, and consequent shadows, on the background, 
which would bring that out also; must seriously damage the 
illusion, and militate essentially against a successful 
graduation of surfaces whilst the work progresses. The 
reserve of clay that I nsed in modelling was, I remember 
now, close by the back of the neck, and it was here that I 
found so much difficulty. There was not depth to admit of 
this part retreating sufficiently to mark it strongly enough 
whilst it stood opposed to the rough clay surface : but this 
being removed, and the ground made clear, there was, all 
at once, a flatness about the modelling of the neck, the 
outline of which seemed now too strong. I must really 
keep the ground clear for some distance round about the 
head in future models. I wonder if there is any law 
governing this sliding-scale of reliefs ! there must be, if 
one could only find it. Surely it is a sign of civilization 
when one man can ask seriously a question like this whilst 
another is debating the policy of abrogating a more 
important sliding-scale, shuddering at a two-million deficit 
of revenue, and pondering an eight-shilling duty — a third 
making up his betting-book for to-morrow, and not caring 
one whip-crack about the sugar question — a fourth noting 
carefully these winds — a fifth swimming from a wreck for 
his life — a sixth calculating chances for life insurances — a 
seventh sweetening his tea, and neither thinking of a sugar 



question, nor a slavery question, nor any question except 
the pretty one, " Will you take this woman," etc-^and 
whilst all and each of these are interesting thousands, my 
question about a system of relief — which is neither " out- 
door " nor " in-door " — will interest no one but myself : not 
even two men in the whole Royal Academy — they would 
not read this note though I made them a present of my 
diary — they would not I De gustihus non — and good night. 
[P. S. Should like to save that fellow from the wreck now, 
find him to be an artist (dry his clothes ?), and make him 
read this note on RUievi ; tell him also, before I goto 
bed, of the absurd blunders we make about " useless " and 
" useful," " important " and " unimportant " "Why is not 
one truth as important as another ?] 
May 26th, 1841, Wedmsday. — D.erby day of Epsom 

Races. Commenced medallion of Miss A , who would 

talk about the Derby or look wrong. Bear the infliction, 
therefore, and make a sufficiently progressive "first sit- 
ting." Really an artist may make a very false estimate of 
human character, after all I Would not have believed that 
a girl, with those eyes, conld, for an hour and a half, talk 
about nothing but crowds, horses, dresses, etc, and with 
such a devout interest, at the same time ! Day providen- 
tially fine, and the Turfers — that last hurried few — which 

I met on my way to A 's, looking very hopeful and 

radiant, dust and disappointment not yet having done 
their work ! But my fair living model could not conde- 
scend to sit to me till the last of these last had disappeared 
from the road. She expected Fred " to try and get home 
early from his office to take her to see the Return." 
Deluded sister I — T know Fred, and his equestrian tenden- 
cies. But pity touches my heart, mQ.rbly, as it is, and I 
resolve what to do. Just quietly, at five o'clock, I knock 
at the door, knowing " the bare possibility that business 
might detain Fred at his office." " Well, it was kind," as 
I expected, and (as I expected) the kindness was needed : 
the laborious brother was detained by business. A gal- 
lant horseman, neither " travel-spent," nor " dust besprent," 
we see him near Balham Hill. He had uot been to the 
Derby — he was too clean for that. On he rode — 
" "With heed he looked unto the girths, 
"With heed unto the rein." 

Justice, however, the avenger is behind him — the goddess 
Themis, in the form of a half-quartern of flour — 

"Just where the vest and gorget terminate 
She spies an opening to let in Fate." 

" Poets," I said, as the missile broke, and I brought her 
new parasol well up to prevent disclosures — "Poets," I 
said, " are, like Diomed, gifted to discover the disguised 
divinities." My companion has just read Pope's Homer, 
in the original, and understands me — rapturous ! Neither 
will the metamorphosis of Themis and my improvised 
paraphrase be forgotten. I wait hungrily my next sitting; 
it will all come out. When I deposited my charge in the 
Claphara Road, Fred had not yet "entered an appear- 
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ance," showing herein a legal foresight and discretion, 
which " conjunctly " I said, "with those hard-faggiug 
habits, must reader him some day, an ornament to the pro- 
fession." So, as I compliment Mr. and Mrs. A in this 

manner (they taking it all in), my sitter whispers me — 
" ironical wretch I" — and it is two to one on artist, this 
Derby ? The equine " Coronation " wins. Day hot. 

Mwy 21th, 1841.— Is this a diary? I suspect not. 
Some days have an allotment of space ad libitum, others 
are disproportionately curtailed. It would be impossible 
to keep a ruled diary. My diary, after all, is the true one. 
I put down thoughts as well as things : when there are 
more thoughts than things they hare the preference. 
Here is to-night, for instance, too hot to thmk or to act. 
There's nothing done, and nothing to enter : there's some- 
thing to consider about monochromatic representation : 
but it's snltry ; and here's a thunder storm going to com- 
mence I 

Jwne 1st, '41, Tuesday. — Hare come down here to stay 
a day or two at Beckenham, with my father's old friend. 
Have threatened to get up early, to take a dip in the lake, 
and shall do it. The moon rises deliriously, and the night- 
ingale sings as well as it can in the heat. How is it pos- 
sible'I coald work these last hot days ? I will not mock 
Nature any more in clay, noW, whilst this weather lasts. 
Almost any action, indeed, seems impious — things are so 
perfect without our disturbing them. The old lady of this 
mansion, who is more beautiful (Heaven pardon us !) than 
fifty young women, for the perfect frame work of her 
grave autumn face, and the mystery of her impoverished 
form, which it were sin and outrage to destroy with an 
ounce more fat — will walk out upon the lawns with me, sit 
by the water, and in the pines, with her guitar. I shall lie 
, down, and look at her, and listen. And there will be a 
great understanding of this full snmmer-utterance, this low 
propounding of Nature's problem — more than if my young 
friend were hero (who is summer herself without soil or 
tarnish). Some symbol of death, dim and quiet, to 
explain all this life ! 

Jvm& 2d, Wednesday. — As I anticipated, it has come to 
pass. To-day brings a deeper incommunicable insight 
into this great show of things, which passes and passes 
from day to day. Let me write it down ever so in broad 
epithets, I shall never understand nor believe it in future. 
I have attained to something like a new intelligence of 
Nature's material significancies. I have no language — 
there is none — to write it with : only that I understood an 
indissoluble correlation existing within the world of things, 
to^ay, is a truth I could care to remember : how to regis- 
ter this beyond the power of future doubt ? Where is the 
chauge in me, and wherein does my estimate of the sense- 
manifested world differ from my estimate of the same 
world yesterday ? Trees will make the old noises in my 
ears — their trunks lay the same purple stain along the 
path, and the grass, with a silver fritinancy, answer the 
same branch-noises ; but the cause must be, as heretofore, 



wind, sun, and grasshopper ! I shall not recognize the 
whole in the one as to-day I have. " Draw out what 
notes you will, evanid Queen, they are muititudinously 
enforced not by fingers solely, but by flowers, by deep heat, 
grey sky, and the drone of the sun-encumbered leaves I 
nay, the bickering of pebbles, which your lake's wave 
washes over, announces all the notes before they rise ; and 
they are not, when born, like sounds, invisible, trembling 
in a circle of air ; for now they are climbing up the leaf- 
age hoveringly, balancing on the boughs, cleaving the 
clear spaces, and finding the day-blinded stars, which stars, 
too, tinkle an audible consent down from their aery battle- 
ments into vibrant flower bells, where bees pronounce the 
antiphone, and incense wastes all day. All the heat set- 
tles in an oscillating silence ; if the nightingale cries out it 
is only in dream ; the somnambulic emmets, and sleeps 
gyrating flies are working under pressure of the charm. 
Now, lady, sing to your harp I For the summer hours 
roll into the flagrant west — shadows are running visibly, 
like spilt wine, down the hills ; and the red bar of gold 
falls on the day. Think you these hours have all gone ? 
Think, with me, lady, these things are still the same ! that 
it is the curtaining of the obvious sense only that finishes, 
as it is the uncurtaining this sense that begins." 

So many miserable words. I shall make nothing of all 
this to-morrow, clear as it now seems : it will be, I sus- 
pect, a neither prose nor verse version of something which is 
not exactly anything in fartictdar. Spite of which, I have a 
most lucid apprehension of the whole business. Why 
can't I write it down ? Is it from a poverty in our lan- 
guage, or from a habit we English have of thinking only 
in a small circle, and of bounding our glossology by this 
circle ? Certainly the latter : since pur language is capa- 
ble of expressing anything we can have an idea of — though 
it could be only understood by those who have had, or are 
capable of having the idea. This is proved by the ease 
with which we adapt our language, through the agency of 
the Latin and Greek, to any scientific terminology. If, 
therefore, we took the same interest in psychological sub- 
jects as we do in natural science, we should manage to 
treat of psychological entities as accurately as we treat of 
physics. Let's have another go at it I A lovely spirit 
escapes through, and is revealed by its corporeal' investi- 
ture. An unlovely spirit, with the most perfect body, 
would only disgust by disproportion. This lady, therefore, 
old and unlovely, in the world's sense, is to me still young 
and beautiful. Now if, when her material (which I should 
not logically name as a fact, since, to me, it is only an 
agency inferred, putting me in possession of the ultimate 
fact, her beauty) — if, when her material is still further 
changed, and she is dead, as the world considers it, I 
should — bi'ooding upon my ultimate fact with a full know- 
ledge — see and know her more beautiful, she is no more 
extinct to me than is the summer pageant of to-day, after 
the sun is set. For, as the existence of all things which 
we know of is eternal (in spite of time) because we know 
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it, so the things themselves, if we kii£w th&m, would also be 
eternal to m ; and it is to us alone that we cau speak of 
them, since not to us we can neither afBrm " past " nor 
" present " of their being. 

But the usage of sense draws me back into time, and I 
ponder the possibility of, say an eclipse being eternal, or 
*' the moon exactly between the sun and the earth for ever, 
and for ever somewhere else." This puzzles ; and I feel 
the weights, which fasten me in this sphere of being, very 
sensibly ; and I cannot escape into that sphere which 
reason hints of, and revelation afiSrms, as recognizing all 
things (past, present, and future) as one eternal now. So 
reason succnmbs at the last 1 

June ith, Friday. — 

[Affixed to this date, and apparently in place of a prose 
entry, are the following lines, which seem to have been written 
in bed. They ai-e given here for the sarae rea.son that others 
have been given, namely, to show in what form the ai-tist 
displays himself through a medium not properly his own ; and 
also for a personal peculiarity which they exhibit. The writer 
speaks of his seeing the window-bars, with his eyes shut, in 
other words, a spectrum such as appears, not uncommonly, on 
waking in the morning; and which artists are very subject to 
be haunted by at all times. The Diarist speaks' hereafter of hia 
proneness to receive such impressions, bat here it is mentioned 
inadvertently, and thus appeals to the cnrioas with more 
force.— J. T.] 

Waking, 

When morn is breaking — 

And wondering why you come just now to wake — 
Whether it be to take 
The blackbird's warbling in your ear ? — to break 
Into his secret, why he longs to slake 

His throat with this cool air, and goes on still 
Drinking the morning? Just to find the flake 
Of earliest grey that lays the horizon bare, 
And feel the light float — float up unaware, 
Mantling for ever o'er day's window-sill — 
So you came lying thus at break of dawn ? 

Watching the careful trees strip, layer by layer, 
The darkness oflT: and, crossing all the lawn, 
An nndulaticg snake ! 
He goes, direct, upon some quest : the crows 
Talk words that no one knows ! 
A water rat swims straight across the lake — 
A thrush cries out distinct to the waning stars 1 
moving, restless world : shut fast your eyes, 
■ You see the likeness of the window-bars I — 

The light— the dark — the creatures moving still 1 
When comes the final rest from enterprise? — 
O world, with a strong heart, and a great will! 

Made a design for a basso, from Shelley's " Witch of 
Atlas :" the " soldiers, in somnambulism, beating their 
swords to ploughshares." A close group working with 
their eyes shut, and one, with his eyes open, staring into 
vacancy, and not looking at the anvil The quaint cos- 
tume gives a wonderful individuality to the subject, and 
makes it look like some old Egyptian dream. I like It 
much. Read the poem, this morning, to my hostess, who 



takes in Shelley with a prophetic insight worthy of a sybil. 
She is, without exception, in the largest sense, the most 
beautiful woman I have talked with, though she is fifty 
years old, and not fat. Could Shelley meoM that this 
poem was " not fit for these garish summer days," when he 
undoubtedly wiftte it on such a day ? — or was this what ht 
thought the world would feel ? Had Shelley not said, in 
so many words, that he loved sculpture as well as painting, 
music, and architecture, there conld have been no question 
about it, with his sculptural unages so abundant every- 
where. It is comforting to find this universal recognitian 
of poetry in all its forms. Boughton has poetry in one 
form ; but estimate the degrees of difference between him 
and Shelley I Would simple multiplication bring Bongh- 
ton to that mark 1 Can you multiply a swine np to a 
man J * * « Here is a moonlight 1 If the house is 
not dosed, I must get out for an hour. 

JvMi blh, '41. — First, to coutinae where I left off last 
night, having dropped pnt of window to get into the 
moonlight, and (unable to get back again) passed the 
night in the grounds. The moon full, and a large field 
open for sublunary specnlatiou and research : have entered 
deeply into the subject. That all, including the most 
unpoetic souls, are impressed in a strange manner by this 
planet, is most certain : — a degree of that which affects 
the maniac ? What I fe^l as constituting the wide differ- 
ence between this and daylight (so far as our sensation^ 
go) is not the mystical obscurity, not the sombre under- 
tone, not the gentler graduation of the whole (though 
these undoubtedly have their influence), bnt another fact 
arising out of the undertone in question. It is the com- 
paratively diminished brightness of the heavens with 
respect to the earth, which merges them both into one, and 
makes sky, stars, moon, clouds, trees, and river a continu- 
ous landscape. I fancy it is the getting, rid of J;ha,t 
insuperable chasm which islands us in here — the persuasion 
that there is a walk, through the junipers, down the slope 
of lawn, np the opposite hill between the cypresses, and, 
under a broad wood beyond, to the cloud-hill with wilder 
junipers, skirting a forest whose cedar boughs build np the 
palace of the moon — I fancy it is the suspicion of getting 
away from onr prison-bounds : this makes the enchant- 
ment : strikes out of moonlight a gross, sensuous emotion, 
bright enough to get into all eyes, strong enough to drum 
upon every seusoriutn. Of a certainty, moonlight is the 
only phase of poetry that aU people can feel. Alpine 
scenery, too, has the same effect, even by broad daylight, 
when peak rises over peak, till they mingle with the sky, 
and tempt the senses to believe ther^e is a pathway thither^ 
where still we have a hankering to tread : though this is 
not always so successful as moonlight, because of a kind of 
savageness, mixed up with the grandeur, which frightens 
some people too much. No doubt the every-day version of 
Nature is. that wherein vve recognize things, their uses, 
and capabilities as they respect omselves. Thus the earth 
.is something ; something for us tp walk on : and .the wajier 
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is something for us to navigate ; bat the air and sky are 
nothmg, becanse we can do nothing with them : they are 
disjttnct, and break up that chain of connexion without 
which Nature will not show as a whole. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in moments of poetic insight, we discover this whole 
in unbroken relation, and then it is, for w%nt of just scien- 
tific acquaintance with the right functions of all things and 
their reciprocating influences, that we poetically fancy how 
oak branches have hold upon the air — that elm-tops take root 
into the sky, and the moon sits poised in the midst of these. 
Query, if at such times we are not often qualified to make 
real scientific discoveries ? 

The lady of this mansion goes on improving, and I most 
go away or fall in love. O, for a hundred years in this 
world, with boy-energies to the end 1 

Jwne Qth, '41, Sundwy.— Go to the village church with 
my hostess : we take the sacrament. After dinner, some 
talk on that subject. I mention the difficulties of " Con- 
substantiation " and " Transubstantiation." She says they 
are verbal difficulties. I suggest interrogatively that she 
gets rid of the difficulties by regarding this sacrament 
simply as a ceremony of commemoration ? Not so, she 
replies ; on the contrary, she regards it as involving a 
divme miracle. But while it is fresh in memory I must try 
to make a mem. of what she said, " Don't say that 
the old lady preached you a sermon, now I though, 
candidly, I do not think there is much presumption in ven- 
turing ideas upon this subject, which does appear a polemi- 
cal one, to me. Whether my views seem transcendental I 
cannot say : they are, to my mind, simple. To debate, or 
investigate the miraculous agency at work in the faithful 
who receive the bread and wine, would be transcendental 
enough, and too much ; but not more so than to attempt 
to understand the miraculous agency by which* the earth 
-was accursed, and produced thistles after the Pall : we 
neither investigate the one nor the other, but believe them 
both because they are facts. "We are sure that the earth 
and the air, and all the sustenance we derive from them, 
are so accursed as to be unwholesome food for believers, so 
much so that, when We are told that we are ' born in sin,' 
(we can understand — without inquiring if an infant is born 
with a sinful soul then in it — how, living upon sach ele- 
ments, it must very soon become sinful. I understand 
simply, then, that some disorder came in after the Pall, 
and went on producing, and re-producing disorderly results 
until the coming of the Saviour, in whose sinless Body the 
old order first re-appeared. Bat, perhaps, I am wrong in 
calling them * order ' and ' disorder,' since Nature, after 
the Fall, may probably be as much ordered as before the 
Pall : I mean, however, that the first order was productive 
of good, and that the second, which followed the trans- 
gression, was productive of ill — trouble — things as we find 
them — what we call Nature. You said you not only * eat 
heartier meals down here ifi the country, but likewise feed 
more heartily all day long on the air ' — of which (ever- 
present nourishment), we read, the Evil one is the Prince : 



but then we also read that his empire is limited : the 
good order or element, or what it is that we can't under- 
stand, came back' into the earth, and is available to such 
as can take it through faith. So that when we said grace 
just now, we prayed that we might partake of the good 
dement — that we might take life unto salvation. And so I 
hope we are taking the Body and the Blood all day with 
the air you spoke of ; and if so there is this miracle per- 
forming for us all day, as well as at meals, and the sacra- 
ment. I think God makes faith disentangle the good from 
the bad for us, miraculously, you see ; and ordains the 
sacrament to mark the miracle from time to time, and so 
draw attention to it, since we cannot remember it every 
time we breathe, though the feeling that we should do so 
is evidenced in the practice of saying grace. The * Real 
Presence,* so far as it has been discussed by divines, I 
never" could understand, since what can be said when we 
believe Christ is omnipresent." — If this was a sermon, I 
feel much disposed to say. Amen. 

She says all with a grave feminine modesty, cognizant 
of feeling and human passion, even, but prohibiting all 
sympathy. She is willing to entertain, and to please ; but 
the pleasure you take in her must not be recognized or 
manifested. Does age demand this ? — perhaps so. Thirty 
years ago she must have been the most beautiful girl liv- 
ing. Her husband was killed — let's see — the morning of 
the marriage, by the horses taking fright : and she escaped 
death and future matrimony ! — To know bow the world 
has shown to her since that ! — But it is impossible to talk 
to her on this -subject, and I must wait till a wall falls 
down from between us, when 'tis possible I may not want 
to know. 

Walls are bnilfc of brick and stone ; 

Bat what are these that bind the soul — 
Walling in the spirit alone, 

Disparting the eternal whole ? 

For here some spirits would blend before, 
Despite the jealous wall between: — 
0, beauteous wall, what dost thoa mean 

By being fastened like a door ! 

I have unlocked me all as free 

As are these chambers to thy foot: 
(That thou should-st have mistrust of me !) 

The inmost of my soul will shoot 

Out through mine eyes, when thou art nigh ; 
And through the portals of my voice : — 
Thy worda are balanced, as of choice ; 

Thine eyes make no sincere reply ! 

And sometimes caution bars the door, 
Where oothiog tempts the gazing eye, 

That sees the outside passing poor, 
Nor dreams of treasure hid tliereby. — 

And sometimes beauty turns the key, 
But shuts the dazzling prize in view. 
For which we rave, — until we rue 

The wretched indoor vacancy ! 
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And sometimes age doth thid — not least — 
And, since thy spirit-house is old, 

Our spirits dare not meet and feast; 
Though each were young enough to hold 

Intense communion. Let alone ! — 
These walls are flesh : the spirits beat 
Their wings in vain, and lame their feet !— 

O harder walls than brick and stone! 



■WOMAN NATIONAILY CONSIDERED. 

THE ENGLISH WOMAN. 

How does Womanhood fare in the civilization of Bog- 
land? Explore the great thoroughfares of London — 
Piccadilly, Oxford street, Pall-mall, Eegent street, Hyde 
Park, St. James's Park ; atteod the great fashionable 
gatherings of the aristocratic, wealthy and learned classes ; 
Ti.>:it the churches, the opera, the theatre; linger at Brighton, 
Cheltenham — the exquisite sammer resorts ; travel over 
the prominent cities — Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bristol, etc. ; observe, wherever you go, the outward ap- 
pearance and deportment of the English woman, not only 
in the high places of society, but mingled with the crowd 
at Exeter Hall, the public gardens, and institutions of 
London; go down to the middle classes and the lower strata 
of society; do not base your judgment upon my Lady so-and- 
60, or the Duchess of this-and-that, but observe hundreds and 
thousands of all ranks and conditions, and all varieties of 
moral and mental culture, and say whether we are not cor- 
rect, when we give them all credit for one quality, in which 
almost all other women of other countries seem rather 
deficient — a quality which is typified in their every ges- 
ture, in their every \ook~ pluck. This is the word for it; Mr. 
Emerson's application of the word is to be endorsed. Not 
a graceful or feminine word ; but we find no other word 
for it. Pluck characterises the highest as well as the low- 
est, the young school miss as well as the dignified dowager. 
But it is an abortive task to analyze. — Climate, institu- 
tions, and a thousand other influences co-operate to pro- 
duce the general make-up of character, and woman is no 
exception to the law. On the contrary, her plastic and 
delicate organization makes her reflect more truly the 
national idiosyncracy of — pluck. 

The cardinal philosophy of England, in the English Con- 
stitution, of the English men, of all things and thoughts 
English, is the philosophy which has made the English 
woman what she is — a bundle of contradictions, inconsis- 
tencies and anomalies with reference to all theories ; but 
a terrible unit in relation to all facts and realities. As 
everywhere else, so also upon her whole nature, something 
like the following inscription seems to bid farewell to all 
illusions and hallacinatioits: " It is all very well to talk, 
to reason, to argne, to dream, to indulge the imagination, 
and to exercise the intellect ; but the chief point with me is, 
tolake care of myself." In this sense every English woman 



strikes you as an English institntion, which takes the 
utmost care of itself. 

The physical result of this is striking. Her animal 
nature is in fine condition. Whatever intellectual or moral 
buoyancy she may have, she infuses into it the coolest self- 
possession. She eats and drinks with perfect repose; 
thought, outside of her own self, does not trouble her much; 
imagination does not disturb her sleep. The whole physical 
mechanism is watched with such transcendent common 
sense, that whatever may be her inherited or acquired 
mental and moral attainments, whether as one-sidedly mate- 
rial as she decidedly looks, or whether full of great know- 
ledge and fair imaginings, yet the only feature about her 
which strikes you almost like perfection, is that self-poised 
power of will, which enables her to take such excellent care 
of herself. It is in her firm, plucky step ; in her solid, nn- 
sympathizing look ; she may grapple with certain general 
facts — Christ crucified, the queen, the police, the omnibns, 
the cabman, the opera, the British Museum, Covent-garden 
market, etc.; but the facts only seem to strike her, not the 
ideas which they reveal. But even the highest facts are 
secondary with her. The consciousness of one great fact 
seems to absorb her whole moral and mental nature, 
namely, the fact of her existence as a female cosmical repre- 
sentative of a perfect nation ; this renders the whole spirit- 
uality of her being compactly invested in her egotism, and 
thus her egotism becomes to some extent spiritualized. 
She lives to herself with the most pompons despotism ; 
and walks, and talks, and looks, and eats, and drinks, and 
sleeps, as if she was alone in the world ; as if skies, and 
stars, and planets, and all things on earth and in heaven 
had been exclusively created for her especial personal 
benefit. This is the general impression which the English 
woman produces. 

Is she really so selfish and so void of sympathies ? No. 
She looks much more selfish than she really is. It would 
be atrocious to fix upon the English woman alone the 
charge which is to be fixed opon English civilization. The 
law of Christ — Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself — 
this law is not only unexecuted in England, but it is posi- 
tively reversed. Nor is it of easy execution in England. 
When people love themselves with so much fervor as they 
do in England, the idea of loving their neighbors in the same 
ratio seems almost too much of a good thing. The trouble 
is, that the gentle ministrations of Love and Humanity 
only spring there from individual souls. Churches, statutes 
endeavor to fuse them into laws, as one or the. other fact 
presents itself for consideration, consequently that which be- 
longs to the higher aspects of humanity does not come home 
to the heart of the English woman, excepting through the 
medium of cold laws, overlaid with so many opinions, that 
if there is nothing in her own impulsive nature, to excite ■ 
and develop her moral and generous attributes, there is 
nothing in the national and social life around her, to call 
them into action; on the contrary, there is everything 
around calculated to smother them into inanity. Beligioa 



